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THE REWARD 


¢ THE October 28, 1954, issue of The Listener (London), Robert 
Graves has many pertinent and provocative things to say about poetry, 
especially the poet and his public. Since his article had previously been a 
B.B.C. broadcast, we can infer that he designed it as a semi-serious, semi- 
humorous presentation. Certainly we could not refrain from chuckling when 
we read his questions: “And what is all this nonsense about poetry not 
paying? Why should it pay? Especially when it is experimental in the 
illegitimate sense? Poets today complain too much. about the economic 
situation; they even expect the state to support them.” Our amusement 
was tempered by a certain wryness since there is something pathetic about 
letters we receive in which the writer declares he has “taken up poetry” to 
lift “the mortgage on the house,” “to educate the children,” or to “aid the 
missions.” There is always a pathos in ignorance which leads to illusions 
impossible to realize. Yet the illusions of such tyros is somewhat in the 
same order as those who entertain the theory that, as Mr. Graves puts it, 
“the state should support them.” 

For state, other substitutes can be found. For example, some clamorous 
on the subject, having a definite eye out for financing, substitute “the world” 
and immediately become poetically unrealistic. “The world” simply is not 
the concrete thing implied. It maintains no office at whose door the claimant 
may knock. But even if it were a corporate reality, office hours from nine 
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to five, and the poet were to arrive, his bundles of manuscript under his 
arm, and a clipped advertisement—"“Collection Agency Wants Poets to 
Finance”—in his hand, doubtless the last thought in his mind would be 
the need to demonstrate to Mr. World his claim to poethood. Related ideas 
to this situation were raised recently in an art roundtable at which Salvador 
Dali was the guest of honor. Mr. Dali had commented that since all artists 
are reputed to have “scandals in their lives,” he might be frank and confess 
there were two in his—his mustache and his draughtmanship. The latter 
of course is a scandal to the abstractionist,, just as is the sonneteer today to 
the followers of Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams; the former 
is a scandal to those financially-scrambling artists who resent the means— 
the pranks and their resulting publicity—by which Dali has focused atten- 
tion on himself and his works to his enrichment. The latter point was 
responsible for another’s statement that the artist should be supported by 
the public and the reply, from still a third at the table, was rather devas- 
tating: how does the public know who is an artist and must it accept any 
hopeful with ambitions to spend his life painting and hand him an annuity. 

Someone ventured that the critics could enter at that point. Mr. Graves, 
we infer, would not agree. When confronted with the seemingly final 
statement, “A// the critics can be wrong,” he retorts with the question, 
“Why can’t all the critics be wrong?” And continues: “If you mean the un- 
poets who set the Parish fashions. Who decides on this year’s skirt-length? 
Not the women themselves, but one or two clever man-milliners [man- 
couturiers, please Mr. Graves—you are talking about skirts not hats] of the 
Rue de la Paix. Similar man-milliners control the fashions in poetry. 
There will always be a skirt-length. ... And as William Blake said, ‘in a 
Commercial Nation imposters are abroad in every profession.’ How do you 
know that twenty years hence Messrs. X and Y won't be as old-look as 
Humbert Wolfe and John Freeman, who were public idols twenty or thirty 
years ago?” 

About our problem of the candidate seeking a check from “the world” 
and how the latter might accurately determine when it should be issued, 
Mr. Graves has a few definite ideas. Responding to his interlocutor, he says: 
“If you prefer the painting metaphor, very well. The test of a painting is 
not what it looks like in an exhibition frame on varnishing day; the test is 
whether it can hang on the wall of your dining-room a year or two after 
you bought it without going dead on you. The test of a poem is whether 
you can re-read it with excitement three years after the critics tell you it’s a 
masterpiece.” In conclusion he advises that the poet really can properly 
demand only that his public “treat him with consideration” and not as a 
public figure but only “a secret friend.” 
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THIRSTING WILDERNESS 


Water can break the longest desert drought 
And wash a smile across a widowed waste: 
Gray soil unhusbanded and bent with fears; 
Felled boulder fences bleak against parched trees. 


Courage once ebbed and crawled in creeping rout 
And left the heart a haggard silo, braced 

With sagging beams of bitterness, and ears 

Of dusty corn and bats’-bone memories. 


A wilderness will, lonely, die without 
Wind tenderness, sun handclasp, manna-taste 
Of rain—from thunderheads or single tears: 
But stones, touched Aaron-wise, will shower ease. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


THE LONG WINTER 


I cannot say “tomorrow” with any savor 

This northern rain has soaked so to the bone, 

Making a gray ghost of my nearest neighbor 

Between these pools like steel, these clouds like stone. 


Well, then, I'll temper me to northern weather, 
Folding bedraggled dreams that longed to blow, 
Put love and hope upon the shortest tether 

And shrink me round a candle’s end—ah, no! 


Rather I will pull in in martial order, 

Mount bitterness against the world like guns, 
Rally within walls and a barbed border 
Remembered palms and surf and high, sweet suns. 


Neither—but since I must, I will await, 
As the stolid farmers do, the sky’s good pleasure 
Until time’s fruit, love’s apple, patience’s freight, 
Falling, crack open to its white heart’s treasure. 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 
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FAITH 


Yes, I can remember the sensible day 
Each flower was a flaming taper and every vine 
A candelabrum on the earth’s altar. Oh, the way 
Was sweet! Was it not a surely seeming sign 
That separation between sense and spirit 
Was thin, transparent as a veil of rain 
Through which I could touch the Infinite? 
Then I did not know that gauge of loss or gain 
Is only in the more infallible night, 
(Faith being evidence of the things unseen) j 
Where there are only the stars of Faith for light | 
And vision, not sight, grows clear and keen. 

SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 





‘‘HARD BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE’’ 


Now he has reached the years when he 

Had better wait and see 

Others climbing higher than he should go— 
Who yet can take a pack-trip on a horse, 
Winding above the sage-brush and the gorge 
To the trail’s end, beside a sparkling lake. 
But there he fishes, while young ¢limbers take 
Off for the summit snow. 


This is the fruitage of his climbing days: 
Excited, but half frightened, they 

Turned to him to ask if they should go. 
Could they reach the summit? Or the snow, 
Gleaming so high and rock-bound in its bed? 
“Hard, but not impossible,” he said. j 





And that is ali man needs to give him hope. 
Assurance that it can be, has been, done 

Is tonic to inventiveness and enterprise. 

Soon they were climbing up the rocky slope 

To where the grass waves in a perpetual breeze— 
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Beyond the flattened mat of timberline trees, 
Up to the glacial ice. 


He watches them—mere dots against the sky. 
He watches not too sadly while he waits, 
Knowing he has helped to put them high. 
He speculates 
That life will offer parallels to this; 
Our faint, time-faded successes are the spur 
To ever younger bliss. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


AFTER BURYING A PARISH PRIEST 


Things he had used, there in his room 
When we returned from the cemetery, 
Might hint this man; the things 

That were not there were loud of Priest. 


Pierce the scarce elements that creatured him 
And you have nothing. Only the incident 
Has memory and face and speech: 


The active, knowledgeable eye in silences; 
The appraisive eye surprises the unsaid; 

The short laugh cuts oracles to size; 

The question plummets like a sounding lead. 


One utterance marvels now the generous ear. 
Hands, great to bless and sacrifice, 
Fold in the final Bishop’s. 


Then comfort, Christ. For all turn gravewise, 
The gray eye, the prescient eye, the voice 
Austerely gracious. The spacious heart 
(But we have pennies on our eyes) 
Now still, now straitened lies. 
EAMONN O. SULLIVAN. 
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SMALL GIRL IN THE PARK 


What is as soft as her fingers’ words, 
fingers that feed the park’s birds, 


her tiny perches lifted high 
releasing friendly wings that fly 


up, up the airways of her reach? 
She barely touches, and with still speech, 


what is not hers to hold. She stands 
on earth, the heavens in her emptied hands. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


Two Poems by Thomas P. McDonnell 


SONG TO THE ULTIMATE MUSE 


Middling toward age 
The willow leaned 
Wisttul in rage 
Against the wind; 


The heron stands 
On steeple stilt, 
A vertical psalm 
Anchored in silt; 


Let no man mourn 
The dazzling days 

In valleys that storm 
The sky with praise; 


Gulls and the hawk 
On watery wings, 
Harboring hark 
The seavoice sings; 


Let no man leap 

In a blinding cloud, 
Weaving the light 
Into a shroud; 

















The flowering sun 
All flaming roars 

In waves that stun 
The stricken shores; 


O ransom the rod 
Fearful to feel, 
Drifting toward God 
On a fiery wheel! 


SONG TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Warm, wind, warm this chill spring day, 
Make flowers climb in this dull clay; 
Let fruit trees glisten in the sun 

By streams that sing and streams that run. 


Gleam, light, gleam where clouds drift down, 
Transform the starlight into a crown 

And crush the atom’s woven fire 

Until the world’s last lights expire. 


Rush, rain, rush on the riding flood 

That flowed in dark Good Friday’s blood; 
Under the fleece and flesh of the Lamb 
The white sword strikes our world of sham. 


O Spirit most holy and bright in the Bread, 
The famished heart Thy feast hath fed; 

The world rings hollow and hung on the rack, 
The Christbread burns and tongues turn black. 


Thus do we kneel all naked in need 

Of Christ int the flower and Christ in the seed; 
And loud in the light that cracked the tomb, 
Let one beam break our dread of doom. 


Warm, wind! gleam, light! rush, rain—love! 
Spiraling, spire in the fire of the Dove, 
Upward and ever in the white-winged flight 
Of Christ in His glory, O thundering bright! 
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THE NEST 


A pattern in the sunshine 

On my terrace thrown, 

Showed a nest when southwinds blew 
Through the pear tree that had grown 
Old, as well as useless too, 

From the gardener’s point of view. 


What though no fruit may ripen 
Where flowers never were? 

In warm covenant with spring 
Hope is here astir, astir 

In a secret-growing wing 

Where the summer waits to sing. 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


AT THE AIRPORT 


Saying farewell to my love—remembering 
Farewells in childhood to beloved summer, 
Remembering the leaf-smoke in October— 
The eye of memory becomes the camera. 


And now comes school, the lessons never easy, 
Especially at first, so even then 

(Taking brief refuge in the backward glance) 
In June’s blue corridors one left the wine. 


Unwelcome in the schoolroom the odd flower, 
The airy-colored egg, the gemmy rock, 

The perishable relics of a joy 

No teacher could believe in, from her talk. 


Farewell is longer now, and to a scene 
Whose secrets are so charming and so deep 
(For my love’s face no map was made by me) 
That memory is no longer sky, but trap. 


BETTE RICHART. 

















AWAKE 


Hours since the walls are quiet; 

seconds since the last light-blocks 

sped along the ceiling, 

skimming down a line of shadow in pursuit of motors; 
the silence pings in pillowed ears 

while busy clocks stitch the dark with restlessness. 


Outside, summer saturates the night, 

Saturday night: 

curtains mimic cataracts 

as little languid noises drip into the room 

(an auto-horn splashes! ). 

Somewhere a train moans, 

out along the edge of Sunday; 

a street-voice melts; 

lonely laughter echoes 

like tin-thunder in a grade-school play. 

The movies will have drained like dams by now 
to flood the wide neon canal called Penn Street; 
nearby clubs seep with soggy sound 

and bodies trudge tons of boredom down a swamp of emptiness— 
a quicksand joy.... 


Hours since the walls are quiet— 

walls annoyed by garnet ghosts and shadow-saints 

where blind madonnas blink into candlelight 

and angels bow in plaster worship from their varnished clouds— 
centuries since God-Crumbs 

filled Love's cupboards with Flour-Flesh, 

with joy-sun, peace-white Presence! 

Centuries— 

and O the sad, still wait of Wheat, 

the long Unleavened Loneliness! . 


Stray footsteps peck a hollow path toward morning. 
Toward Sunday morning. 


WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 
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ONCE THEY WERE FRIENDS 


They have no pleasure in these hours together, 

No joy in meetings sought so eagerly; 

When all desire strains at no moral tether, 

The body cannot leave the spirit free. 

Once they were friends: two people in a room, 

Talking of plays they saw, of books they read, 

Listening to music fire an autumn gloom, 

Weighing with open mind the words each said. 

Once they were friends. Now, when their glances meet, 

Paola and Francesca live again; 

And all they dare not say grows to a beat 

Louder than words, stronger than honor’s reign. 

And though there is no book, no ancient tale, 

The hour approaches when their wills must fail. 
LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN. 


THREE SHEPHERDS 


One shepherd is young. How easily 

The wonder brings him to bend his knee! 
While conquering love from the midnight skies 
Flows into his soul and lights his eyes, 

He kneels at the manger, rapt and still! 

God may demand of him what He will! 


The second holds close the ewe lamb he must guard 
Though it makes his way to Bethlehem hard! 

Life has drawn firm the line of his lips. His eyes 
Peer tenderly, piercing the Child’s disguise! 

The hope in his face is grave and strong. 

Isaias has sung him the passion song! 


The third Shepherd there is still a Child. 

He has yet to learn how the thorns grow wild 

On the pasture land where His flock has strayed; 
How time shall come when the shepherd’s trade 
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Will lead Him in ways where the wolves cry shrill 
And a stony path winds to the crown of a hill! 


O young shepherd, show us the wonder, too; 
O strong shepherd, teach us to hope with you; 
O Child Shepherd, guide us our lifetime through! 


SISTER ST. SIMON, O.S.U. 


MY FIRST MIRACLE 


I had heard echoes of a bell 
Often in the old stone well. 


I'd listen to the silence there 
That sounded like a strange old prayer. 


Sometimes the sun in slanted ray 
Would give the well a taste of day. 


And I would see the sunbeams dance 
By interplay of circumstance. 


One night when looking down the well 
I was caught in a magic spell. 


A star gleamed on the water’s edge, 
Threw silver sparks on the stony ledge. 


_ Stars before had all been high, 
As far from me as the vaulted sky. 


It was a miracle to know 
That lofty things could be brought low, 


That humble things like an old stone well 
Could cradle wonder in a curving shell. 


ANNE TANSEY. 
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MEN’S WARD 


In the evening His image 
moves between the beds, 

and Silence speaks: 

Who will wake and walk 

out into the morning 

to stride before the quick wind? 


Some stirred in their sleep, 
already in their minds 
leaving this sick shelter. 
Brave men, now whole, 
of whom it was said 

on a following day: 


He has been discharged and has gone home. 


LISA GRENELLE. 


QUESTIONING HARVEST 


Like winter trees we stood, 
Kneedeep in snow, 

Questioning branches on the sky, 
Roots buried low. , 


Voiceless the clouds 

In signatures of trailing gray, 
Trackless the underground 
Through sand, stone and clay, 


Until the Sun of Your glance 
Tinged the twigs of our soul, 
While cascades of grief 
Silence branches and bole. 


Then Power unknown 
Broke buds in our arms, 




















Wild clanged the heart 
In summer alarms. 


Wonder kept growing by blossom and leaf 
Until autumn’s pursuit 
Brought a harvest of answers 
In boughs of strange fruit. 
ANNE TANSEY. 


THE TRAVELER 


You’ve come a long way toward tomorrow 
Upon a turnpike called today— 

Much that was yours of joy and sorrow 
You've had to leave along the way. 


You've come a long way since early morning 
From that sweet dream you dreamed at dawn 

And there was none who could give you warning 
That travelers must keep moving on. 


Where you have gone, legions will follow, 
Will taste your joys—your sorrows, too, 
But though you yearn to dale and hollow 
You must keep on till day is through. 


You can’t go back—nor can you borrow 

For jewels and houses that dot your way; 
You've learned at last there’s no tomorrow, 
Only a dream exceeds today. 


But birds sing sweetly when sun is setting 
And there are others who will sing 
Songs of the morning you are forgetting, 
Songs of the shades to which you cling. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A MOMENT 


All time is martyred to its own: the glory hour that challenged noon 
Between two thieves is hung; the poet’s brief and sonnet breath 
Is rhymed with only yesterday and the tardy judgment of the failing west; 
The carillons from the midnight tower also tell a death 
Beyond your knowing, beyond your rare belief. The lovers, late as never, 
Mark the garden with a loss that memory will never hold 
As well as suns, will never bear as soon as winds. 
The prologues are too many for the loves that will be told. 
The moment rises on the desert in a bloom of need 
And fills the tear-carved void with a flowering delivered of its thorn— 
Then closes in a miser’s fist upon the wealth of now 
Trembling on the parted lips like Roland’s silent horn 
Upon the first soft syllables of dawn. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 


LIGHT IN NOVEMBER 


Wherever now our random moments fall, 

So rarely, if at all— 

On a gray street perhaps where icy wind 
Assails the breath, until our merging glance 

Calls summer back; wherever through the loud 
And thrusting crowd 

Your sudden nearness looms 

And, one time more, 

Our broken stillness blooms 

With intimate light— 

Then through the widening night 

Of wintertime, 

Gloved hand in meeting hand, 

Deep look like prayer 

Blown beautifully bare, 

O, there 

May I receive and bless you one time more, 
Sending you warmer, surer into the cold 
Which shepherds all our summers to one fold. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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EPISODE 


No cruelty so epic, 

So burning in degree, 
2st; As this of your departure 

Has yet befallen me. 


ef, 


As if a child, bewildered 

By darkness of his woe 

Had stumbled in his weeping 
And then had met the blow. 


As if, had I lain dying, 

With feathery persiflage, 

You had drawn down the curtain 
On life’s most loved mirage. 


BETTE RICHART. 


AND THE CORN GROWS GREEN 


Here where the pink mountains 
disturb the solitude of desolation, 
and the desert wind cries out 
against its fruitlessness— 

the aborigines accept 

the exigencies of a dry land, 

and the corn grows green. 


Here where the bones of lizards 
blanket the dusty earth, 

and the moneymakers curse loudly 
the arrows of the Sun— 

the Pueblos walk the burning sands 
with soft steps, 

and the corn grows tall. 


Somewhere in the desert lies the seed of faith, 
and the Indians know, and the corn grows green. 


JOAN TAYLOR. 
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ENVOY 


Go, song, and tell her 

What I cannot say, 

How voice falls short of love 
As night of day. 

Go wish her April laughter 

In your rhythm’s word, 

Nor hint how underneath it 
Runs the rare unheard. 

The subtler rapture 

Not even heart can trace 
(And never never logic) 
Finds its root in grace 

That overbrims an hour 

Or lights a radiant mile 

From fountain-flow unmeasured 
And infinite the smile. 


SISTER MARIAN RAPHAEL, S.N.J.M. 


I AM THE TRUTH 


Philosophy, alas, is bones; 
Philosophy is stones; 

Unarticulated, uncemented, 
Excavated or invented. 

Who gives his life for what a mind 
However good, has signed? 

Who goes austerely all his days 
To pay a syllogism praise? 


Theology itself is cold— 
Or would be if it sold 
Dogma wrapped for the intellect 
To strip with pincers and inspect. 
But Truth is a house that is strongly built; 
Truth has blood to be spilt; 
Truth is a tower that splits the sky; 
Truth is a lover who does not lie. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 

















Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 
FOUR SONGS FOR PIERS PLOWMAN 
1. 


Langland, (may I say) my friend, 
Of Malvern in that marvelous May, 
A fair field of folk without end 
Lies in the minds of men 

Who seek your soft sunlit day, 

Your far-wandered morning in May. 


Thus peopled and harrowed, my mind 
Returns from your many-steepled 

Land to my own kind— 

Unable to draw the line 

At last between landscape peopled 

By wise allegory and steepled 


Toward fates that do not bend, 
And the blood and flesh that waits 
For me, and may not mend, 

And cannot but be men. 

Masked as Piers, Christ waits 

Still upon our fates. 


2. 


Langland, (may I say) my friend, 

And Kitty your wife, and Calotte your daughter— 
A master on a fiddle plays 

Far above human range; the lais 

Stirred by lost dust are strange; 

2 Strange instruments: lute and recorder 

Pass them through time, and order 

i Your ways that were not as our ways; 
Though your song is our song, scarcely heard: 
Heard by Blake; perhaps, Yeats’ singing bird 
Mannered and praised dares be your bard, 
Clay tempered by a burning glaze. 
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3. 


Daughter of Kitty and William, 

Sons of Calotte, lost and nameless, 
Your song in the blood engenders 
Larks in time, lost larks witnessed 

In William’s time; lolling in Cornhill, 
Worried to work, riven by rhyme, 
Gadding for gauds—at last 

Goaded by God .. . Will, Long Will 
Langland lolling in Cornhill, 
Dancing a hapless jig 

In the morning after, 

Caught up with Lady Meed, 

Lost like the mustard seed, 

Lost like your laughter. 


Who came to bid you godden 
Lolling in Cornhill, 

Lost Kitty by your side, 

Crying: “Long Will, 

Rise up this Eastertide, 

Christus resurgens; 

Up to your Malvern Hill 

Piers summons you, Long Will. 
Christus resurgens... .” 


No one, of course, at all; 

Slack limbs, and awkward, sprawl 
Years gone from Malvern Hill; 
Flies on the moulded meal, 
Stench by the witless wall, 
Trapped like a hack in stall-— 
Will and his slattern Kit 

Drudge out their story. 


Christ’s tears, that out of it (and here is no allegory) 
Where Poverty alliterates with Penance and Pain 
The soft sun of Malvern is captured again— 


























Our vista the hill in a poor clerk’s mind— 
And down that hillside our own lives wind, 
Mingling in the field of folk to the end. ... 


Who presumes to call this poor clerk friend? 


DREAM IN DAYLIGHT 


We turn by the sunbleached boards to the meadow 

Past wind-yielding and sun-emboldened trees; 

A whipsaw echoes behind us in shadow 

By the road that your father raised dust on with drays. 
As in our kissing days.... 


Sparrows flute songs as thin as an eyelid, 

Wink and dissemble their wings scarcely seen; 

A chocolate barn thrusts a lavender shadow; 

Light streaks across the meadow like rain. 
As once in your father’s wain. . 


You sing, and your sweet voice renews meditation, 
Begun when the meadow. was tilt-yard and court 
And our clasped hands a pendulum timing our sport— 
That now swing between us and mark our relation. 

Is it we ride the cart... ? 


Our slow wheels awaken the meadow about us; 
Crushed clover transmuted to scent idlés here, 
And placidly chiming their blue note the small bells 
Conjoin with a gray stream to tally the year. 

But who is our waggoner... ? 


“Drink in, my dear, of the drug of the day; 
The emblems’ are here for the wary to see.” 
An old invocation plumbs us like wells 
And hovers and sharpens the air... 

And shatters my verse for me 


your white hair 
O my dear 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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WALT WHITMAN— 
AMERICA’S NATIONAL POET? 


By THOMAS J. BEARY 


REAT poets are not only the glory of a culture, they recapitulate it. 
Dante sums up the Medieval milieu. Shakespeare mirrors Elizabethan 
England. Goethe epitomizes Germany at the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And in this, the centennial year of Leaves of Grass, there are many 
who feel that Walt Whitman is America’s national poet, its myth-maker, 
its symbol and its pride. They are convinced that Whitman, though ad- 
mittedly different from Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, is not unworthy 
to be ranked with the great poets of the world. Any dissenters will have 
to contend not only with Gay Wilson Allen’s Pulitzer-Prize-bound biog- 
raphy of Whitman,’ but with many of the important Whitman items 
scheduled to appear in 1955 and in subsequent years. The Fifties bid fair 
to belong to Walt Whitman as the Forties did to James and Melville. 
There will be dissenters. The Library of Congress reports that Whit- 
man was the most controversial poet of the nineteenth century. He has 
been one of the battlefields where “liberals” and “conservatives” fought 
bitterly during the twenties and thirties and on which they exchanged fire 
with virtually every preface, introduction, article and book that has ap- 
peared since. His dissenters are unanimous in their conviction that Whit- 
man is not ¢he great national poet. Most of them doubt that he is a great 
national poet, and some of them doubt that he is a poet at all. The latter 
point to the heavy incidence of “irregular rhythmic prose” in his verse. 
They point to the windy roll-call of the states and to other overloaded cata- 
logues in Leaves of Grass and they inquiré whether these might not have 
been more profitably left in the textbooks where they so obviously be- 
longed. They point to the exclamatory sentences and assert that not all the 
exclamation marks in the world will make declamation poetry. They point 
to the industrial details, to the sex passages, the prostitutes, murders arid 
suicides, and ask, much in the same manner as a prosecutor baits a hostile 
witness, whether the alleged poet can see any distinction between realism 
as it can be treated in fiction and as it must be handled in the more selec- 
tive medium of poetry. They cackle out the cacophonies and underline 
the inept phraseology, the maladroit clause or the inane sentence: “Eclairise 
the myth Asiatic,” “I reckon I am their boss and they make me a pet besides,” 
“Plenty intellectual smartness,” “originatress,” and “semitic milk.” 





‘ 1 The Solitary Singer, by Guy Wilson Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
8.00. 
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They ask how anybody with even half an ear for poetry could write 
something like “the meals and minutia of daily usages,” or how anyone 
with normal intelligence could wrap himself in a linguistic pretzel like 
Whitman, with his “bastard” coinages, his crazy contractions, and his absurd 
juxtaposition of “practical” words and abstract Transcendentalistic verbiage. 
They would be inclined to shrug off Whitman's foreignisms as the injudi- 
cious whim of a semi-literate * except that he indulges so frequently in ab- 
surdities like “See my cantabile—you Libertad!” or “No dainty dolce af- 
fettuoso I” and never seems to see the humor of them. A poet should have 
a way with language, Whitman’s critics aver: he shouldn’t do away with 
it! A poet should be a person of some intellectual discipline; not a man 
who sprouts in public of “the mystic, amorous night,” “love juice,” “fierce 
and athletic girls,” who asks “Who goes there, hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude?” and answers “Me imperturbe”! No man worthy of the name of 
poet could write things like these, his severest critics maintain. On the con- 
trary, they assert, these are the words of a man who posed for the incredibly 
tasteless “Messiah” picture, a man who was immature until the age of forty 
and senile thereafter. 

To the charge that Whitman was no poet, his defenders need answer 
not a word. They have merely to point to “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d”—surely one of the great threnodies of the English language— 
and to “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” to convince anybody who 
knows poetry that on at least two occasions Walt Whitman was a poet— 
a major poet. The merits of his other poems may be discussed; these two 
are above discussion. They abide, and will endure. They should serve 
warning that Walt Whitman, whatever his defects, cannot lightly be dis- 
missed. 

But, Whitman’s many critics retort, the question is not whether the 
cosmic egoist deserves poetic rank, but whether he should be ranked as our 
national poet. Surely in the latter case the total body of his work must 
be considered. And surely it is relevant that much of his poetry is vitiated 
by gauchery so striking that it would be ludicrous were it not pathetic. 


” 


Whitman’s defenders respond: Yes, it is relevant: but it is immaterial. 
The defects are there, sometimes as wide as the city dump. But they do 
not matter. Read his poetry aloud, as it should be read, and you'll fall 
victim to the cadenced moods and dramatic unity of Whitman at his best. 
The dump heaps are lost in the vast American landscape of his verse. It is 
worth-while remembering that if Whitman was capable of some of the 
worst lines in English verse, he was also capable of figurative language 





2 Allen shows that Whitman read more widely than was generally suspected. 
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which spoke nicely of night as “the coffined corpse,” of words “simple as 
grass,” and which described a prairie sunset as “pure luminous color fighting 
the silent shadows to the last.” Out of the mist of his verbosity comes, with 
startling abruptness, something solid and Donne-like as “Smartly attired, 
countenance smiling, form upright, death under the breast-bones, hell under 
the skull-bones.” 

It is worth considering that Whitman failed much because he tried 
much. Who was the first American to break emphatically with the en- 
nervated prosody of the Victorians? Whitman. Who created a revolution 
in subject matter by bringing all of vast America, all of life (including 
sex) into poetry? Whitman. If Whitman was ingenuous in juxtaposing 
colloquialisms and abstractions, at least he had the colloquialisms to juxta- 
pose. But, Mr. Allen and Whitman’s other defenders continue, it is ex- 
tremely important to remember that Walt Whitman did not think of his 
poetry as aesthetics; or even as literature. He wrote not for intellectuals, 
but for the common man. And he wrote about the great things like America 
and Democracy. America was freedom. Democracy was divine. Religion 
was no formula; it was love. And love was God. And God was humanity 
and nature. And Democracy was possible because all things were in- 
trinsically good and men were united by love. And that, his defenders 
say, is why we honor Walt Whitman: because it was he who created a 
poetic myth for America and encompassed it in a vast and sprawling work 
of art. That is why he stands unchallenged as America’s national poet. 

But many, many voices chorus NO! They reject the myth, the myth- 
maker, and much of his poetry. They decline to accept as American a myth 
which repudiated the Christian past; which replaced God by pantheism 
(allowing Whitman to state that the scent of his armpit was more to him 
than prayer); which denied intrinsic evil and which anchored Democracy 
securely to anarchy. They decline to accept the myth-maker because, hav- 
ing initiated his own myth (or pose), Whitman was forced to perpetuate 
it with lies and unethical book reviewing; and because, apart from this, 
Whitman was either a morally sick man or else a very, very naive one— 
and neither is typical of the average American. And lastly, they repudiate 
all except a fraction of the myth-maker’s poetry because some of it is morally 
dubious and much of it is cadenced, undistinguished prose. 

And so the conflict rages. Rising above it, dispassionately for Whitman, 
palliating his moral and ethical lapses by his even-paced narration, is Mr. 
Allen, whose book The Solitary Singer is far and away the best study of 
Whitman ever written. Read it in conjunction with Leaves of Grass and 
arrive at an informed judgment about the most controversial figure in 
American poetry. 
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Book Reviews 


‘“‘THE WORD HAS BEEN KEPT’’ 


Psalms of the Prodigal and Other Poems, by A. M. Sullivan. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 


A distinct achievement, this latest of many volumes by A. M. Sullivan, 
is marked by maturity of craftsmanship, versatility of subject matter and 
verse form, and an orientation distinctly metaphysical and spiritual. Some 
of its poems, moreover, are frankly personal, granted of course that such 
individualism in the poet is intended to attain universality. In “Statement” 
he speaks of 

Words that are spilled out of the vendor’s pack, 
Strung on hairs from Pegasus’ long mane, 
And I gave them to the beggars on the mart. 


A few were kept, and they are few in proof 
To show the Master how I kept the Word. 


Psalms of the Prodigal shows how the Word was kept. We can assume 
that this selection is composed not of words, but of words dedicated to the 
Word. Containing eighty-one poems, many of which have appeared in 
periodicals and magazines of verse, the volume asserts that “the greatest 
prayer is that of praise rather than selfish petition.” Though praised by 
critics as a craftsman, a master of the ballad form, and an able minter of 
“the arresting metaphor,” A. M. Sullivan is by no means a stranger to re- 
ligious verse. In a thoughtful, but all-too-brief, introductory “A Note On 
Religious Poetry,” he maintains that “The true poetic impulse of the Church 
is in her liturgy and it invites the poet to share in a rich treasury.” Of that 
treasury he has availed himself more than ever in the past. The Word 
has been kept. 

The powerful title poem, rich in the imagery and rhythm of the 
Psalter, is replete with spiritual feeling and vocally penitential in the spirit 
of the Psalmist himself. Not in recent years has such effective use been 
made of the psalm form with its parallelisms, its fading cadences, and con- 
crete metaphors. Through this most liturgical of all verse forms deeply 
rooted in antiquity, he has made excellent use of a medium too often ne- 
glected, a neglect which may be in direct proportion as poets give praise 
to God. For he has long been an exponent of what he terms the “bardic 
tradition” of verse; that is, verse to be heard, to be sounded. The ballad 
form has been used by Mr. Sullivan in much of his earlier work. In a 
limited sense there may be said to be a direct relationship between the 
psalm and the ballad as any student of the English ballad can testify. But 
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here he leaves the profane bards for the psalmodists. In this portion of 
the title poem, sound, rhythm, metaphor and emotion are aptly blended: 


Pity us, thieving magicians, touching the stones of the 
mind into jewels that dazzle with error. 

Pity us, paupers of time, waster and hoarder of moments 
spent on carousels leading to nowhere. 

Pity us, swilling the senses like swine in the trough with 
horned snout stenched by the morsels of evil. 

The breath of sin has blemished the sun with the fetid 
vapor of swale, the brackish water of marshes. 

Here is the fountain where young men hold aloft their 
cup and drink bitter wine to their elders. 

The words of sages are false, and the whispers of wives 
have tainted the winds with scandal. 

We shall beat on the drums of our breast till conscience 
is roused from the stupor of flattering tongues. 

We shall pry the lid of the soul with the spear of our 
grief, we shall keen like Adam’s first mourner. 


Equally effective is the “Psalm to the Holy Spirit.” “The Psalm of the 
Impudent,” with its unusual blend of figures from Achilles and Cuchullain 
to Bessemer and Roebling is nonetheless a song of praise, for 


In Thy likeness Thou madest us, O Lord, in Thy marvels we mimic 
Thy shadow, in Thy mercy we cling to Thy image, for we are Thy 
impudent 
children, holding Thy raiment of love. 
While only a few of the selections may properly be termed “psalms” in 
form, most, in whatever verse form, are concerned with man’s struggle in 
“search of the spoor of the divine wayfarer.” “Pride’s Word” finds 


There’s a heaven to win and earth to lose for all 
When the clay is broken and the soul is scarred; 
Lucifer, false light-bearer, weaves his thrall, 

Love wrestles envy and no holds are barred. . . . 


The well-known “Incantation for Our Times” is happily included, as is 
the jocularly spiritual sonnet, “Balaam.” 

For A. M. Sullivan nature has never been an eighteenth-century formal 
garden of conventional flora and stylized fauna. More so than most poets 
writing today, he possesses a wide comprehension of the natural and lab- 
oratory sciences that is no mere virtuosity but a rich storehouse for poetic 
concepts. “Three Trees,” “The Elements,” “Ghost Flotilla,” “Beachstone,” 
“Carbon Atom,” and “Definitions” are typical of his method whereby na- 
ture is exploited for its metaphysical overtones. “Statement” should be 
read by all poets, if only this portion: 
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I am no wise man, matching words and rhyme, 
But a garment maker of the naked faith 

Which strips itself in candor year by year, 

A framer of mottoes with a greener wood 

Than ever squared a coward’s Do and Don’t. 
And if I add no cubits to the throne 

Where Truth is regnant and where Honor serves, 
Then let me clothe no evil in sweet sound 

Or shape the throat of thunder in a fool. 


Space does not permit commentary on the great bulk of the volume 
classified as “. . . and Other Poems.” Several should grace any of the more 
competent anthologies—James P. Walsh. 


OF LOVE AND MODERN MAN 


Eden Two-Way, by Chad Walsh. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Of the sixty poems (six from SPIRIT) in his new volume, Chad Walsh 
sings of love—on harp, cello, and alto recorder—in most, and of modern 
man, in the rest. On occasion, there are striking philosophical phrases: 
“One cannot buy cosmology and fail / To find attached some clauses in 
fine print” and “Existence is a verb and not a noun.” His sharpness of ear 
hears the girls of Taos “giggling bilingually” and his alert eye is made 
aware in the X-ray clinic of “the black and silver ordnance map of doom.” 
On too many other occasions, love of the modern idiom, overly simple, 
New-Yorker fresh, traps him into “I saved up string and match-sticks in 
my youth” and “Like an apprentice wiretapper in Hoover’s FBI” and “Our 
days, like sodden Cheerios, hang on a string” and “raged in the Bendix 
of the sea, was laundered to apple red.” In satire, such tone is effective, 
as in “Public Figure,” where the interviewee “learned to speak as one types 
a ditto stencil,” and in “They Walk Under Ladders,” where the frenzied 
faddists “read Gaylord Hauser; they eat yogurt; / The face in the mirror 
forgets to smile back.” The intentional closeness to T. S. Eliot, in “The 
Serious Young Man In a Conservative Raincoat” (complete with quota- 
tions in five languages) and in “The Whirlpool of Time” (even to the lame 
“Not with a bang but a simper”), and to Shakespeare (“Shall I compare 
you to a marble plaque”), and John Donne (“You are the contour map 
of God’s creation” and a score of other, closer lines), and William Blake 
(in the golden vision of “The Ailanthus Tree”) are not as successful as 
several personal and less dependent lyrics. 

The songs of nuptial love, including a sequence of twenty-three sonnets, 
are apparently autobiographical—admittedly so in several, with direct 
reference to his wife Eva and their four daughters. Many of these are 
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excellent, marked by universality of enthusiasm which can be remembered, 
or envied. A few of these, however, are really private valentines; readers 
may feel embarrassed in the presence of their pillow conversations. The 
spelling out of lovers’ whispers in iambic pentameter is not for an audi- 
ence of three; many statements the reader is allowed to overhear may bring 
to mind the ill-at-easeness Gerard Manley Hopkins experienced when read- 
ing some of Patmore. Other readers will be theologically uncomfortable 
over lines which reduce spiritual matters to secular usage; the joys of 
marriage are too often equated with, or made greater than, Lent and Easter, 
purgatory and heaven, and, most offensively, with the sacraments, espe- 
cially Holy Eucharist. Offense is clearly not intended, but epithalamial 
excitement carries some phrases out of bounds. Yet, there is the utmost 
respect in such sacramental memorials as the poems on the marriage of 
“Bob and Jackie” and for the confirmation of “Marian Mumford.”—James 


Edward Tobin. 












UNENDING 






The Season of Flesh, by Byran Herbert Reece. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. $2.75. 

In cumulative effect the reading of this fourth book of poems by Byron 
Herbert Reece is mildly pleasant. Perhaps this may be owing to the fact 
that the collection shows none of the morbidness of subject matter or the 
what’s-the-use attitude that afflicts so many who today are classed as poets 
for want of a better term. The themes are not chosen because no one here- 
tofore ever employed them nor commendably is Mr. Reece concerned with 
the eccentricities of personal impressionism. His attitude refreshes because 
he regards life with a certain insouciant gayety. Yet what effect the book 
as a whole establishes, however immediately enjoyable, is unfortunately 
mild and evanescent. One is not apt to find a single poem memorable 
although he may possibly remember certain isolated felicitous phrasings. 

The jacket informs us that Mr. Reece is “best known” for his ballads 
and there are a few in The Season of Flesh, but these stand out from the 
other verses only because of their form. Mr. Reece fundamentally devotes 
himself to love and nature. Of the latter, he is a keen observer but he pro- 
duces little more than what poets from time immemorial have given us; 
and where he does often begin with some original twist, he is too apt to 
conclude on a trivial note. One enjoys his love pieces as one does hearing 
an indifferently played waltz whose immediate impress relies in greatest part 
on the reminiscent, realizing subconsciously that the waltz’s memory will not 
survive twenty-four hours. Partially, I suspect, this is because Mr. Reece’s 
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playful approach, that is generally typical, brings his sincerity into question. 
One feels that his protestations of love are the conventionalities expected 
of the poet—there is actually no conventionality of expression, it should 
be said in passing—or that, however profoundly he may have loved, by 
nature he cannot take the emotion too seriously. A number of these lines are 
addressed to “My True-Love,” a predilection which in itself is a faint index. 
The jacket quotes one of the silliest observations I have ever seen. It is 
from a feature story in Newsweek: “In an age marked by a ceaseless striv- 
ing for arresting statement only a poet could write, as he does in ‘Marty,’ 


In Nazareth dwelt Mary mild, 

She carded and she spun; 

On Christmas Day she bore the child 
Of God, His Holy Son.” 


In The Season of Flesh, Mr. Reece inserts a section containing seven reli- 
gious poems every one of which is far superior to the quatrain quoted above. 
Yet none of them are distinguishable from the reams of pietistic verse which 
come so facilely from the versifiers who, urged on by devotion, turn to the 
religious theme. 

The persistent failure to treat themes of import can be determined by 
two short pieces which I select almost at random—the first, “Encounter,” 
the second, “The Country Guest”: 


As I met early The guise is innocence and hurt 
A gray old man, And hearty at the core; 

I with nearly The ratio is bereavement 

All life to span, To hope of native air. 

And he but a candle No country foot may step exempt 
This side of dusk, That no unmeasured mile 

His sage’s mantle But pages gossip their contempt 

Seemed suddenly husk. In corridors of tile. 


It is hoped that, although he may have fixed his manner in a firm mold, 
Mr. Reece is prepared to move on to more profundity. In many character- 
istics, he has the equipment to be a much better poet than this collection 
stamps him.—John Sebastian. 


The Middle Voice, by Constance Carrier. Denver: Alan Swallow. $2.00. 

Some slight fanfare accompanies the publication of this first book of 
poems by Miss Carrier who, the publisher states, has “the quality of clas- 
sical restraint joined with modern feeling.” The fanfare traces to her 
winning the first Contest, called The Lamont Poetry Selection of the Acad- 
emy of American Poets, whose objective is the “discovery and encourage- 
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ment of new poetic genius.” This is not to cavil but certainly Miss Carrier 
is no genius and it is rather unfair to her for the Academy to introduce 
her with that tag. She is a clever craftsman who handles her lines with an 
expertness which nevertheless often fails to lift them from the level of 
contrived prose to that of poetic utterance. Perhaps from her title, it is to 
be deduced that she does not strive for eloquence but the matter-of-factness 
of a great deal of her expression inclines to tediousness at least if the col- 
lection is read in one sitting. 

The freshness of observation, observable in “Journey,” “The Tides 
around the Square,” “Commencement,” “Seminary” and a few others which 
open the slim volume—and these are che best—is forgotten when she em- 
barks on what the jacket describes as psychological lyrics. Here, unless one 
misses symbolisms—and the nature of her work does not even passingly 
indicate she is a symbolist—the lines are neither lyrical nor truly psycho- 
logical. At a few points they are not true even with a large dose of poetic 
license—for example, in “A Panic in the Grove,” the concluding statement, 
“The moment, the moment only, is immortal.” What precedes is an over- 
detailed description of a decades-old photograph of a quartette. I mention 
this work because it is typical of a poet who shows flashes of keen poetic 
observations and possibly a glow of poetic perceptions, but seemingly has 
not yet found concepts which demand treatment in the poetic medium. 
Few of her themes but proceed from a calm, detached intellect as is evident 
in “A Point of View,” “Fugue,” “Perspective” and “Terra Nova”: and the 
greater majority come over with the dull impact of trivia——John Sebastian. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
To the Editor—It is with the greatest pleasure that I continue my support 
of your excellent magazine. . . . In the materialistic atmosphere of every 
day existence I often feel the need of relief. SPIRIT often answers this 
felt need by providing stimulation for the contemplation of the beautiful. 
Appreciating your devoted efforts in publishing SPIRIT.—Joseph T. 
Magnien. 


Fort Lee, N. J. 
To the Editor—I have often used SPIRIT in class—mimeographed some 
of the choicest verses—quoted from it at length—let my copies circulate 
in small groups—all with the intention of letting the youngsters enjoy 
“sheer beauty.” Your subscriptions have not been increased, I know, but 
somewhere the beauty of SPIRIT lingers, and in quiet thoughtful moments, 
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some youngsters will remember that there is such a thing as THE CATHOLIC 
POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—Sister Mary Irmengard. 
New Bern, N. C. 

To the Editor—Together with Commonweal your magazine of poetry is 
the nicest thing the postman brings. I read it avidly, copy at least one, 
and at times several, of the poems for my personal anthology and mail it 
to a Dominican cloister where it is eagerly awaited and read with delight. 
The anthology, incidentally, is quite bulging with the poetry of Frances 
Stoakley Lankford who is my particular favorite. If you presented nothing 
but her work, I would remain the same ardent devotee I am today. 
Congratulating you on the excellence of your publication and thanking you 
for the great pleasure it has afforded me.—Sister Francis Therese, C.S.]. 


Gallup, N. Mex. 
To the Editor—You can never know the extent of the valuable help you 
are giving to young, beginning poets like myself. I often wonder if others 
have the same trouble I have in distinguishing what is really worthwhile 
and what should be wastebasketed in our work. Your bureau of criticism is 
an invaluable aid to us and I sincerely thank you.—Sister M. Florian, O.S.F. 


, Calif. 

To the Editor—With silent yet full praise for a near-perfect issue [Septem- 
ber 1954] of verse and prose, let me express my heartiest approval of 
Thomas P. McDonnell for his article—it is so much more than a letter— 
while I take exception to this statement in his piece so eloquently ex- 
pressed: “Of course, we may not be as spectacular as Poetry in Chicago, 
with its wealthily supported arty Art Center, and its police calls from the 
neighbors (all this reported in the newspapers)—but I like all the better 
the quiet way that SPIRIT grows.” This contributor to Poetry gladly gives 
the journal partial praise, but SPIRIT not as “spectacular” as Poetry? 
Spectacular means in this student’s dictionary “making a great display,” and 
in his second helpful book, one I find even more illuminating, more glorious, 
“exciting wonder and admiration by unusual display.”—Student of SPIRIT. 





A CORRECTION 


During the war, the gremlin was blamed when things went wrong. Un- 
less a gremlin was at work on our January issue, we cannot explain how an 
error occurred in the book review department. Raissa and Jacques Maritain 
published a book with the Scribner imprint, titled The Situation in Poetry, 
yet somehow the title appear as The Stubborn Root. The latter is the title 
of a book of poems published in 1953 by Joseph Joel Keith. To the Mari- 
tains, to Scribner's and to Mr. Keith, we tender our apologies —T he Editors. 
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